THE  FUTURE IN EDUCATION

of its students come from them. And not only is the town-
dweller more tied to his work than the countryman, but he
has at his door cheap amusements which compete with the
P.H.S., require no sacrifice and can be enjoyed without
mental effort. But education requires sacrifice and effort;
those who seek it must give in order to receive, and
receive in proportion to what they give. Could anything
'equivalent to the P.H.S. be established in this land of
cities on a scale sufficient seriously to influence national
life?

Only experience can answer that question, but it would
be a mistake to despond. There are classes in Britain which
could attend a residential college without finding them-
selves unemployed when they left it; domestic servants for
instance (the first Danish P.H.S. student whom I met was in
service in England, arid had gone home to Denmark to take
a course before returning to her work). Our Government
and municipalities could, if they wished, arrange to release
their employees for a period. Also there are in Britain,
as well as in Denmark, farmers and small-holders and
farm labourers. It is sometimes said that the severer
winter of the north restricts agricultural work and makes
it easier to leave it for five months. But farm work does not
cease in the cold weather in Denmark. It is a dairying,
egg- and bacon-producing country, and cows do not milk
themselves, nor do hens and pigs hibernate unfed during
the winter months. Difficulties exist in Denmark too, but
they are overcome, because people wish to overcome them.
Consider too another point. When compulsory military
service was introduced in these islands before the war, men
had to leave their employment to perform it; a sacrifice
actually made for military needs could also be made for
other purposes, if we came to believe that education was
no less important than readiness for war. If we do not
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